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DURHAM, N. C. 
7 } / ee 
O God, our Father, we thank thee for this day. 


We thank thee for those who have given us guidance, 
counsel, advice and good example. 
We thank thee for those in whose company the sun 
shone even in the rain, and who brought a smile to 
our faces even when things were grim. 
We thank thee for those in whose company the frightening 
things were not so alarming, and the hard things not 
so difficult. 
We thank thee for those whose presence saved us from falling to 
temptation, and enabled us to do the right. 
We thank thee for those whom it is joy even to be with, 
and in whose company the hours pass all too quickly. 
We thank thee for happy times to be for us forever 
happy memories. 
We thank thee for times of failure to keep us humble, 
and to make us remember how much we need thee. 
Most of all we thank thee for Jesus Christ, who in the 
daytime is our friend and our companion and who in the 
night is our pillow and our peace. 


Hear this our . . . thanksgiving for thy love’s sake. 
Amen. 


—WiiuiaM Barcray in A Book of Everyday Prayers, published 
by Harper & Bros., New York. 








Letters to the Editors 


Depth of Challenge 
1961 Concern 


Your stirring editorial in the November 
7 issue raises many pertinent questions 
with which we of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., must come to terms. Thank you for 
giving expression to the concern that many 
of us have felt in considering the “cele- 
bration” of our denomination in 1961. It 
remains to be seen whether our evangzelis- 
tic efforts will touch the areas of our com- 
mon life where we have not yet allowed 
Christ to be Lord, or whether, as you sug- 
gest, our efforts will be a pale reflection 
of the glamour cult of our environment. 

Indeed, Christ is calling us to our knees. 
Whether we will bend is another ques- 
tion! 











Mvurpocu McK. CaLHoun. 
Marietta, Georgia. 


Planned Obsolescence 
(Based on The Waste Makers, Vance Pack- 
ard’s recent book.) 

We arrive at the airport in our three- 
year-old car which barely makes it as the 
second muffler is broken down through 
“fair wear and tear.” We board the an- 
cient airplane (a 1959 model) and we are 
soon airborne. Horrors! The plane falls 
apart once we are at 5,000 feet altitude! 
(As the plane designer says, “This may 
be termed ‘planned obsolescence’... in 
short, it is wasteful to make any com- 
ponent more durable than the weakest 
link, and ideally a product should fall 
apart all at once.’’) 

Nothing daunted we “hit the silk,” only 
it isn’t vilk but a brand new modern tex- 
ture of rayon, nylon, and cotton which 
shreds at 1,000 feet leaving us to plop 
to earth in our synthetic suits, unpro- 
tected. Happily we fall into a haystack- 
real hay, that is—which breaks our fall 
and we survive, suffering only one broken 
leg. We are carried by the farmer into 
his nearby home which has a phone in 
every room. He calls the ambulance from 
the bedroom while his wife shouts instruc- 
tions from an extension in the kitchen 
The ambulance finally arrives, having 
been delayed by a flat tire in one of its 
synthetic front tires. The driver laugh- 
ingly admitted he had used these tires five 
months already, “so what can you expect?” 
The farmer responds, “You’re lucky you 
caught us home. Our house is finally paid 
for and we’re moving soon to a newer 
house before this one falls completely 
apart. We’re selling it with the furniture 
and appliances intact—they’re all over 
two years old so some sucker can have 
them collapse on him and not me.” My 
wife returned home in order to have some 
of our own unpaid for appliances repaired 
on the strength of this. 

On to the hospital where the frantic 
doctor slaps a splint on my leg explain- 
ing I am his seventy-fifth patient of the 
day. He prescribes a huge bottle of a 
“wonder drug” and tells me to take at 
least three of the pills. “And the rest?” 
I inquire of the druggist. He shakes his 
head and replied, “Beats me. I can’t keep 
up with these new drugs so I just count 
’em out by the hundred, for the simpletons 
who use them.” 

I rent genuine solid, real wooden crutch- 
es for the hobble home. On the way I 
muse upon the awful new ethic of planned 
obsolescence. In the words of an irate 
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correspondent in The Waste Makers, “It 
is even a crime against the natural law 
of God-in that we would waste that which 
he has given us.” Our Lord would say, 
“Verily they have their reward!” 

ALFRED G. TAYLOR. 
Charlottesville, Va. 





ISTORICALLY, Presbyteri- 

anism was committed to the 
principle of church establishment, 
both in the English Westminster 
Assembly and in Scotland. That a 
Presbyterian should champion reli- 
gious toleration shows how the 
times, and especially how American 
denominational diversification, 
were producing a change of atti- 
tude. Other Presbyterians followed 
in [Francis] Makemie’s footsteps. 
For example, many Presbyterians, 
when they subscribed the Westmin- 
ster Confession after 1729, explic- 
itly took exception to the ideal of 
church establishment as expressed 
in Chapter XXIII (“Of the Civil 
Magistrate”). In conformity with 
the American spirit, and with the 
ideals of religious liberty which 
individual Presbyterians long had 
held, this chapter was formally 
amended in 1788. Thus Makemie’s 
defense before [Lord] Cornwall 
{in 1707] was indicative of the di- 
rection in which Presbyterians and 
some others who inherited Old 
World traditions of establishment 
were moving under the changed 
conditions of the American environ- 
ment.—SmirH, Hanoy & LOET- 
SCHER in American Christianity, 
Vol. I, just published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 











GOD, WE COME WITH 
GLAD THANKSGIVING 


Irby: 8.7.8.7.8.8.* 
Henry J. Gauntlett, 1849 
1. God, we come with glad thanksgiving, 
Lifting up our hearts with praise: 
For the gift of joyful living, 

For the love which crowns our days, 
For compassion each for others, 

For the Lord who makes us brothers. 
Thanks we give, O God, for harvest: 

For the hope that fills the seeds, 

For the strength and will to labor, 

Providence that meets our needs, 

For the earth with beauty spreading, 

For the Light on Darkness treading. 
3. Thank You, God, for patient progress 

In the things that prove men wise, 

For the firm and kind endeavor 

Truth and love combined devise, 

For the Call on venture sending, 
For the Life that has no ending. 
Thanks we give in flowing measure, 
Lord of life, for church and school, 
For the kingdom ever growing: 

Guided by Messiah’s rule, 

Blessed with hope and joyful living, 

Bursting forth in glad thanksgiving. 
Amen. 





Raymond B. Spivey, 
960 


*The Hymnbook, No. 462 


FOR THE CONGO: 
SOS FOR DOCTORS 


St. PauL, MINN. (RNS)—More doctors 
are desperately needed in the Congo, a 
Minnesota medical missionary who has 
served there 32 years reported here. 

There are now fewer than 200 doctors 
left to serve the 14 million Congolese, ac- 
cording to Dr. Glen W. Tuttle, chairman 
of the Congo Christian Medical Relief 
program. 

Some 500 doctors—mostly Belgians— 
had to flee the African country because 
of the rioting and turmoil which marked 
its independence during the past summer, 
cannot return, he said. 

Now 100 new doctors from other coun- 
tries are being sought by the Congo Prot- 
estant Council, which represents prac- 
tically all the 48 Protestant missions 
working in the Congo, he said. 

Dr. Tuttle said there already has been 
a good response to the appeal for doctors, 
with a Mennonite group alone promising 
to supply ten. 

“The American Medical Association 
has offered all its publications as a means 
of making the appeal,” he said. 

If the mission boards provide the ex- 
penses, the doctors must agree to come 
for at least one year. If they want to stay 
a shorter time, they must pay their own 
way, he said. 


0 Drove the Car’ 
That Struck Hor 


I AM THE MAN who drove the car 
that struck and fatally injured little six 
year old Bridget Helms out on Sharon- 
Amity Road. 

I would like for you to print this so 
most of your readers will read it and, I 
hope, take warning. 

You will never know the sorrow I feel 
until you have felt the impact of a little 
child’s body against your car and see 
her crumpled body lying in the middle 
of the road, and knowing that you were 
instrumental in causing her untimely 
death. 

Although it was utterly impossible for 
me to have avoided this thing, somehow 
I can’t help but feel that maybe I could 
have always been a little more careful, 
especially when children are near and in 
danger. 

I hope and pray you will never know 
how it feels. I beg you to always be on 
the alert when children are near the high- 
way, crossing a street or anywhere that 
a little lack of alertness might cause you 
to run over one. 

It is my wish that if this advice is 
taken seriously, little Bridget Helms will 
not have died in vain. 

JAKE H. FERREIRA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
—From a letter to The Charlotte 
(N. C.) Observer. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 


e AN APPEAL FOR $1,000,000 for proj- 
ects to aid the Congo has been issued by 
the World Council of Churches’ Division 
of Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees. Among the projects: $500,000 fora 
Protestant secondary school in Leopold- 
ville; a $500,000 program of relief that 
involves recruiting 100 doctors for service 
in government and mission hospitals. . . . 
e A PRIVATE RESEARCH FIRM conducting 
statewide polls on current issues for the 
Miami (Fla.) Herald reports that 79.5% 
of families interviewed throughout the 
state favor non-sectarian Bible reading 
in the public schools. The affirmative 
vote: 84% of Protestants, 62.2% of Ca- 
tholics, while Jews voted 50-50. ... 
Mario SpaFFa, president of the Council 
of the Federation of Evangelical Church- 
es in Italy, says the forthcoming meeting 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Pope John XXIII will make possible 
“more serious dialogue between Roman 
Catholics and other Christians.” He said 
all Italian Protestants can “only rejoice 
over an extension of the ecumenical hori- 
zon.”’. e CEYLON’S FORMER Prime 
Minister, Wijayananda Dahanayake, has 
warned that the proposed nationaliza- 
tion of Roman Catholic and other pri- 
vate schools in that predominantly Bud- 
dhist country is a Communist-inspired 
move that is bound eventually to hurt the 
entire nation. .. . e BrsHop Orto Dr- 
BELIUS, traveling in this country, has pre- 
dicted that if the Communists succeed in 
taking Berlin, all of Germany will fall 
within three years. If that happens, he 
said, all of Europe will be won to Com- 
munism and atheism within ten years. 

. © THE Wor LD CoUNCIL OF CHURCH- 
ES resettled nearly 10,000 refugees in the 
first nine months of this year with the 
U. S. receiving 5,301—more than any 
other country. Approximately 4,000 of 
those entering the U. S. are Dutch ethnic 
refugees from Indonesia who have been 
living in the Netherlands for the past few 
years. ... @ FOR THE SECOND YEAR an 
ecumenical institute has been held in To- 
ledo, Ohio, drawing together this year 
nearly 150 Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen for a one-day session... . 
e Four HIGH SCHOOL principals in Mi- 
ami, Fla., testified that religious observ- 
ances in Dade County public schools are 
“educational” activities and not religious 
ceremonies, in a case testing the con- 
stitutionality of certain practices in the 
schools. 











Episcopal Group Plans 
Full Scale Witness 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS) —A strongly 
worded protest against racial discrim- 
ination in housing, employment, and in 
churches and church-related institutions 
has been issued by a group of 34 clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. 

The statement calls for both protest 
and positive action to eliminate all forms 
of racial discrimination. It recommends 
the following: 

Clear and authoritative statements by 
leaders of the diocese in defining the 
church’s witness in human relations. 

Initiation or assistance of programs 
aimed to break down the present pattern 
of segregated housing, and support of 
fair housing legislation. 

No launching of new work in racially 
restricted areas without appropriate pro- 
test against the nature of such commu- 
nities. 

The widest possible witness to the prin- 
ciple of integration of all parishes and 
church-related agencies and institutions. 


Support of clergy and congregations 
who face “crisis situations” because of 
such witness. 


Cooperation with human relation agen- 
cies and with interdenominational bodies 
in the area of human relations. 

Revision of ‘‘antiquated canons” so that 
the diocese may be “geared for coura- 
geous mission rather than for mere main- 
tenance.” 


The statement was adopted at a two- 
day conference at Seabury House, Green- 
wich, Conn., to which the clergy were 
invited. 


Ten Months’ Receipts 
Show Gains and Losses 


The ten-months Presbyterian, U. S., 
benevolence record through October 31 
shows four agencies with increased re- 
ceipts and two with slightly less than last 
year: 


ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $210,- 
664 (last year, same time, $214,889); 
41.4% of the budget (last year, 42.2%). 

CHRISTIAN EpucatTion (Richmond), 

359,771 ($344,936); 40.4% (41%). 

CuurcH Extension (Atlanta), $735,951 
($749,271); 40.3% (41%). 

GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $537,553 
($520,883); 38.1% (39%); INTERCHURCH 
AGENCIES, $11,247 ($10,409); 47.6% (44%). 

Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,858,869 
($2,748,593); 63.1% (60.6%). 


Koinonia Closes Year 
Of Peace and Profit 


Americus, GA. (RNS)—A _ year of 
comparative peace has enabled the Koi- 
nonia Community, a religious pacifist 
interracial cooperative community here, 
to show a profit on its farming operations 
for the first time since 1955, Clarence 
Jordan, a Southern Baptist minister, and 
director of the community, disclosed in 
his annual report here. 

The community cleared $1,732 over 
expenses and received gifts of $14,541 
from supporters in 1959, giving a net 
income of $16,274 and permitting repay- 
ment of some debts. 

At the same time, Mr. Jordan disclosed 
for the first time the losses sustained by 
the community in its five-year battle 
against dynamiting, violence, economic 
boycott, and legal harassment, and told 
how close its opponents came to achiev- 
ing their goal of closing it. 

Losses reached a high point of $46,440 
in 1957, he disclosed, but just as the com- 
munity faced bankruptcy and loss of its 


YOUNG PEOPLE SCORE 
CHURCH COMMERCIALISM 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. (RNs)—Young 
people told their elders at the 22nd bien- 
nial convention here of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America that commer- 
cialism within the church is “a primary 
enemy of Christian stewardship.” 

Read to the delegates was a strongly- 
worded statement adopted by the denom- 
ination’s youth group which scores such 
church-sponsored events as “fairs, ba- 
zaars, games of chance, sales and like 
enterprises.” 

The statement describes such activi- 
ties as festivals, suppers and theatrical 
productions as “open to serious question 
when their purpose is raising money for 
the church.” 

It was presented by Robert J. Menges 
of Menges Mills, Pa., 21, president of 
the Luther League of America, which 
has 63,000 members. 

Commercialism in the local congrega- 
tion or its auxiliaries occurs, he reported, 
when “in the name of the church and of 
our Lord, there is buying and selling of 
products or services through such events 
as fairs, bazaars, games of chance, car 
washes, sales and like enterprises.” 

Mr. Menges said the purpose of the 
statement is to eliminate “objectionable 
fund-raising procedures in the church.” 











KOINONIA (Continued from page 3) 
farmland, violence began to abate, al- 
though economic boycotts and legal har- 
assment have continued. 

In 1955, when the violence against 
Koinonia started with dynamiting of its 
roadside market, it showed an over-all 
profit of $7,000. In 1956, this became a 
loss of $26,068, in 1957 a loss of $46,440, 
and in 1958 a loss of $22,059. 

Gifts poured in from supporters 
throughout the nation to save the com- 
munity, reaching a peak of $37,099 in 
1957. The community has been left with 
a net deficit of $30,215 from its struggle 
against segregationists who were deter- 
mined to drive the community from Geor- 
gia because of its practice of racial inte- 
gration. 

Loss of property from dynamiting and 
arson amounted to more than $14,000, 
Mr. Jordan reported. Other losses arose 
because of economic pressure which 
forced the community to go hundreds of 
miles to secure supplies such as seed and 
fertilizer, forced it to market its products 
via mail orders, and to discontinue its 
extensive livestock operations. 

The community, which at present is 
all-white because of violence against Ne- 
gro members, has recently added Southern 
cured hams to the list of pecans and other 
products sold by mail order to church 
groups throughout the United States. The 
community has rebuilt its curing facili- 
ties which were destroyed by arson during 
the months of violence. 


BUTTRICK SEES TRUTH 
NEEDING NO EVIDENCE 


“A rough and ready description of a 
college education might be this: seeking 
the truth.” Thus spoke George A. But- 
trick at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in his inaugural lecture en- 
titled “The Nature of Truth.” 

“From what history tells us about 
Pilate he did not care a rap about truth. 
He was a second-rate politician who had 
been willing to accept the uncoveted job 
of ruling the fractious little land of 
Jewry on the troubled edge of empire. 
Was Jesus an insurrectionist as his ene- 
mies charged: ‘So you are a king?’ That 
was all he cared to know. When Jesus 
answered that his kingdom was of the 
truth, Pilate’s instant comment was, 
‘What is truth?’ Cash and swords were 
crucial: truth was the concern of fools. 
But there are certain stylisms in the 
Fourth Gospel, by which we guess that 
its author intended us to ask the question. 
So what is truth? 

“Maybe the first description that comes 
to mind is police-court truth. Even Mr. 
Khrushchev offered the other day to swear 
on a Bible that certain facts were as he 
had stated: ‘the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.’ 

“The next answer that comes to mind 
is scientific truth in the broad sense of 
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a fine word. Truth by this definition is 
a land of total fact organized into self- 
consistent knowledge towards which the 
mind presses and which (granted a bomb 
does not fall) it may one day reach. 

“So we ask about the Biblical descrip- 
tion of truth, meaning by “Biblical” not 
anything literalistic, but simply the con- 
viction set forth in the Bible. This con- 
viction is not “indoctrination,” or, if it 
is, so is any other view, such as our neu- 
tralism or our suspended judgment; for 
we cannot hold any view without in some 
measure sharing it, and meanwhile no 
book so honors an uncoerced human free- 
dom as does the Bible. 

“So we move to the still deeper level 
of the truth. If we have seen the Mun- 
kacsy picture of ‘Christ before Pilate,’ we 
have no doubt who is being judged. By 
impact of truth that needs no evidence 
Pilate is being judged by Christ. That 
verdict history itself has rendered. John’s 
Gospel sets on Christ’s lips the words, 
‘T am the truth.’ ” 

Dr. Buttrick was installed as the Harry 
Emerson Fosdick Visiting Professor in a 
service at which four other professors 
were also inducted into their respective 
chairs. 


Brown Address 

Robert McAfee Brown, who was in- 
stalled as the Auburn Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology, spoke on the subject 
of “Theology as an Act of Gratitude.” 

“The gospel I affirm is the good news 
that we live in God’s world, a world 
which in Christ he has invaded and con- 
quered,” said Dr. Brown. “In this 
world,” he continued, “we will surely 
have tribulation, but we can be of good 
cheer for he has overcome the world. 
The Christian is the one who believes 
that God’s grace has made it so. Since 
this has happened, we can be grateful. 
All we really can do is to live lives of 
gratitude. Because God is gracious, we 
are to be grateful. 

“There are many ways in which we 
can be grateful. We can pray. We can 
engage in politics. We can love our fam- 
ilies. We can build buildings. We can 
be theologians. My particular way of 
trying to be grateful is to be a theologian. 
This is what it seems to me that the 
grace of God calls upon me to do—to 
show my gratitude by trying to think 
out loud, as it were, about what his grace 
means—but I hasten to add that these 
ways of being grateful are not mutually 
exclusive ways.” 

Stinnette Speaks 

Also installed was Charles Roy Stin- 
nette, Jr. who became Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology. In keeping with the 
theme for the convocation, “New Direc- 
tions in Contemporary Christian Thought 
and Life,” Dr. Stinnette’s lecture was en- 
titled ‘““New Directions in Pastoral The- 
ology.” 


Dr. Stinnette said, “Under the impact 
of increased pressures in the world of 
technology, the ministry has been forced 
to redefine its function in our day. This 
task has necessarily involved a study of 
the nature and function of the church 
and its ministry. It is also necessary to 
take into consideration the findings in 
Biblical theoolgy and the significance of 
depth psychology for our knowing and 
becoming. The ministry is forced to 
again consider its methodology, it means 
of effectual grace, and its inescapable 
prophetic witness.” 

James Alfred Martin, Jr., in his in- 
augural address as first Danforth Profes- 
sor of Religion in Higher Education, 
spoke on the subject “Jerusalem and Ath- 
ens Revisited.” In part, Dr. Martin said, 
“Jerusalem cannot speak meaningfully 
to Athens, or the church to the Academy, 
if the church does not know the vocabu- 
lary of the Academy and is not willing 
to enter into genuine dialogue, hearing 
as well as speaking. Dr. Niebuhr has 
reminded us that nothing is so irrelevant 
as an answer to an unasked question; we 
might also add that relevant answers to 
asked questions are themselves intelli- 
gible only if they speak the language of 
and make contact with the world of the 
questioner—appreciatively and not pa- 
tronizingly. 

“Tt is probable that most specific poli- 
cies and programs which may be devised 
to meet the need will hinder as much as 
they will help, in the longrange search 
for a new vision of the relation of reli- 
gion to culture as it focuses in higher 
learning. But the search must continue, 
for the sake of Him who is Lord of both 
Jerusalem and Athens.” 

Harold Cooke Phillips, who is the 
Brown Visiting Professor of Homiletics, 
conducted the worship at the opening of 
the convocation. 


Churches Seen Without 
“Dedicated Boldness”’ 


OKLAHOMA CIty, OKLA. (RNS) — 
“Protestant churches appear to have lost 
their dedicated boldness,” the president 
of the International Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches (Disciples of Christ) de- 
clared here. 

Perry E. Gresham, who is president of 
Bethany (W. Va.) College, told worship- 
pers at the annual interdenominational 
Festival of Faith here that “the compla- 
cent leadership of the present day would 
have made a poor showing in the 16th 
century.” 

“Urbanization and industrialization of 
America have undermined the Protestant 
doctrine of individual responsibility to 
God,” he asserted. “There is no contem- 
porary Martin Luther who prefers im- 
prisonment to the loss of freedom. There 
is no Tyndale who went to the stake that 
the Bible might reach the common man.” 
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@ What the French Protestants say on the 


ALGERIAN QUESTION 


Translation of Statement Adopted by the Tenth Plenary Assembly of French Prot- 
estantism, Montebéliard, 1960. 


HE PASSIONS UNLEASHED and 

the acts of violence provoked by the 
Algerian war have divided our country, 
and are creating barriers of misunder- 
standing between France and the other 
countries of the world, especially those 
in Africa. In face of this, and as the 
result of numerous statements by our 
churches and by the French Protestant 
Federation, we feel impelled to insist 
on the need for justice and reconciliation 
under the Cross of Christ. We address 
this appeal to all Christians and beyond 
the walls of our churches to all French 
citizens, wherever they may be, for whom 
we realize our responsibility. 

We think especially of the Christian 
churches in Algeria, of the difficulty they 
have in making their witness, and of the 
insecurity and fear in which their mem- 
bers are living. We wish to assure them 
of our fraternal thoughts and of our con- 
stant intercession within the communion 
of the church. 

We again draw attention to the moral 
and legal deterioration which is under- 
mining the very concept of the state, and 
which is inexorably accelerated by the 
continuance of this war. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that this deterioration incites 
those who have been given power (admin- 
istrative, military or police) to use it 
for subversive purposes. 


An Impasse 


We confess that our partisan passions 
or our passive attitude, our nationalism, 
our self-interest or our racialism, have 
unconsciously aggravated a situation, 
which today seems to have reached an 
impasse. 

In face of this situation, what is the 
church to do in order to show that it be- 
longs to the All-Powerful Lord who is 
Justice and Reconciliation? In the world 
the church’s primary task is to pray, 
to preach and to bear witness. Today 
this involves: 

1. Exhorting every member of the 
church to pray without ceasing for 
peace and for all who are personally 
engaged in this drama—soldiers, civil- 
ians, Europeans, Moslems—and to as- 
sume the concrete commitments which 
this prayer involves. 

2. Giving a mandate to the Presi- 
dent of the French Protestant Federa- 
tion to take steps, if possible in co- 
operation with the other religious au- 
thorities in our country, to appeal to 
the head of the state, and to the respon- 
sible leaders of the Algerian national- 
ists to proclaim a truce as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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In any case, negotiations must be re- 
sumed on as broad a basis as possible, in 
which the essential thing will no longer 
be a question of prestige, especially un- 
conditional surrender or the guarantee of 
unconditional independence, but the dis- 
cussion of an equitable status for all the 
communities which live together in Al- 
geria, and a guarantee against all re- 
prisals. If these negotiations should not 
reach a speedy conclusion, mediation 
would become inevitable. 

Stricken by the deep distress which is 
causing increasing anxiety to those of 
our young people who have to bear arms, 
the church, responsible for youth wher- 
ever they may be, cannot say that loyalty 
consists in taking one single attitude. But 
it feels bound to state that refusal to 
obey the authorities, which today is de- 
veloping into an illegal attitude, could 
not be justified unless the state were 
completely perverted. 


The statement is the second one on the 
Algerian conflict by French church offi- 
cials in the past two weeks. Last week 
the French Roman Catholic hierarchy is- 
sued a declaration which also condemns 
desertion and subversion and denounces 
acts of terrorism. 


Statement on Unity 

In another statement the Assembly 
called upon the French Protestant church- 
es to work seriously for unity, because 
“the present division . . . constitutes a 
serious obstacle to the accomplishment of 
the mission of our churches.” 

While recognizing the churches’ au- 
thority to make decisions on questions 
involving doctrine, discipline and liturgy, 
the Assembly urged them to “respond to 
the will of our Lord by indefatigably 
creating and extending inter-church con- 
etn...” 

Pastor Marc Boegner, president of the 
French Protestant Federation for more 
than thirty years, said new unity initia- 
tives are imperative, and noted that the 
Federation has not made much progress 
towards this goal since its formation in 
1905. 

Pastor Georges Casalis, of Strasbourg, 
also pointed to the urgency of the prob- 
lem. ‘The divorce between the official 
church and the real church is growing 
more serious every day,” he said. “As 
long as we are divided, this breach will 
only grow wider until one day we shall 
find ourselves all alone with our useless 
offices, councils and statutes.” 

The Assembly is held by the Federa- 
tion every five years. Present, in addi- 
tion to leaders of its seven member- 
churches, were representatives of various 
Protestant social work and other organi- 
zations. (EPS, Geneva.) 


ARCHBISHOP'S VISIT 


The following statement has been issued by the Information Office of the Church 
of England in connection with the press announcement of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s pilgrimage to the Holy Land and visit to Istanbul and Rome. 


URING THE past 50 years the 

Church of England has increasingly 
come into friendly relationship with many 
other churches. Among them have been 
the Church of Scotland and the Free 
Churches in the United Kingdom with 
their sister churches overseas, the Protes- 
tant churches of Europe, and the Ortho- 
dox and the other Eastern churches, with 
whom there is a long tradition of friend- 
ship. 

All these churches are members of the 
World Council of Churches whose Cen- 
tral Committee met at St. Andrews this 
summer. At this meeting there were ob- 
servers from the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, who at- 
tended, stated recently in his Diocesan 
Notes: 

“The pace is quickening. We must en- 
ter into the unity of spirit with Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and even Roman Catholics. We 
all know that we must get together and 
learn to like to be together before we 
can seriously grow together. 

“And, as was said on good authority at 


St. Andrews, the attitude in Rome itself 
to this movement towards unity of spirit 
and understanding is changing rapidly. 
Where there was ignorance and suspicion, 
there is now increasing sympathetic in- 
terest, and in some quarters a manifest 
desire (if I may so put it) to enter into 
the spirit of this movement to see what 
God can teach us all through it.- A clear 
sign of this is that the Pope has set up 
a new piece of church organization—a 
new secretariat for the unity of Chris- 
tians, of which Cardinal Bea is leader 
and Monsignor Willebrands (who was 
present at St. Andrews as an observer) 
is secretary. Such a permanent organ of 
the Roman Church established for the 
very purpose of maintaining and increas- 
ing contact with non-Roman Churches is 
indeed another sign of the times, and full 
of godly promise.” 

It is in the light of what he has writ- 
ten that the Archbishop desires in the 
spirit of courtesy and friendship among 
Christians to visit the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch and the Pope on his way home 
from Jerusalem. (EPS, Geneva.) 








Major New England Study 
Shows Presbyterian Needs 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. (RNS)—New Eng- 
land’s “torn and changing culture’’ poses 
a missionary challenge to the entire min- 
istry of the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, a report prepared for the denom- 
ination’s 26,000-member Synod of New 
England declared. 

Entitled The Mission of Presbyterian- 
ism to New England, the study report 
was printed in “Monday Morning,” a bi- 
weekly pocket-size magazine for Presby- 
terian pastors published by the United 
Presbyterian General Council in Phila- 
delphia. 

In devoting 19 pages, more than half 
the periodical, to the report, Frank H. 
Heinze, editor, expressed the hope that 
it will inspire other regional synods “to 
pay heed to the Summons for Action” 
issued by the denomination’s 1958 Gen- 
eral Assembly and “to conduct similar 
self-studies of their mission.” 

The report found that the 1960s “have 
a special significance” for the New Eng- 
land Synod and present it with challenges 
and needs which the entire denomina- 
tion, acting through the synod, “must be 
willing to share fully” regardless of the 
minority status of Presbyterians in the 
six-state area. 


Expanding Opportunities 

Sociological changes in New England, 
the document stated, present the synod 
with unprecedented opportunities for ex- 
panding its suburban work and influence 
and an unparalleled challenge in north- 
ern rural areas and in all urban centers. 

It cited as a problem for the whole 
denomination the synod’s responsibility 
for the care of Presbyterian students at 
189 New England colleges and univer- 
sities, noting that a majority of these 
youths come from outside the synod area 
and include the major part of foreign 
students attending American institutions 
on exchange programs. 

The report noted that Presbyterianism 
in New England felt isolated until the 
synod was formed in 1901 and _ that 
growth since then has seemed “unim- 
pressive.” 

It called for repentance for past fail- 
ures and dedication to a redefinition and 
new confrontation of the task facing the 
synod and its 87 local churches. 

Average membership in the synod’s 
churches was given as 300, with ex- 
tremes varying from 20 to more than 
2,000. Sunday school enrollment was 
reported to vary from 12 to more than 
1,200—with 150 as the average at each 
church. 

Northern New England was described 
in the report as “a mission field similar 
to any field, foreign or national, where 
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a defined culture under the guise of in- 
tellectualism has established itself.” 

Suburbia, the study found, produces a 
special challenge, with new residents of 
new communities asking for establishment 
of more Presbyterian churches. 

Advocated in the report was. strict 
Presbyterian adherence to comity ar- 
rangements with the respective state 
church councils in new church develop- 
ments. These provide for equitable dis- 
tribution of new church sites among all 
cooperating Protestant bodies to eliminate 
competition. 

“United Presbyterians,” the report 
said, “have chosen to make our expansion 
a cooperative venture with other Protes- 
tant churches, to link our cause with 
theirs.”’ 

The document listed Roman Catholics 
as “by far the largest percentage of the 
population” in New England, with Con- 
gregationalists, Episcopalians, Method- 
ists and American Baptists as the leading 
Protestant groups. 

It placed the region’s civilian labor 
force at 4,175,000; public and private 
school enrollment called “exceedingly 
high”—at 2,390,000: and enrollment in 
colleges and universities—‘fast-climb- 
ing’’—at more than 213,000. 


600-Mile City 

The report further noted that the peo- 
ple of New England “are caught in a 
social transformation which is overturn- 
ing their economy, ethnic patterns and 
cultural traditions.” It saw the six-state 
area as the northern half of a “600-mile 
city” along the northeastern American 
coast. 

This 600-mile area was described as 
“the nerve center of Western culture” 
where “approximately one-half of the 
major political and economic decisions in 
our world are made.” 

Wendell S. Dietrich of the religious 
studies department at Brown University 
here, and a member of Providence Pres- 
bytery, headed the study group which 
prepared the report. It will be the basis 
of full-scale discussions at the synod’s 
49th annual meeting at Northfield, Mass., 
June 13-15. 


LENDING INSTITUTION 


The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of An- 
nuities and Relief has been certified by 
the Federal Housing Administration as 
a lending institution permitted to make 
mortgage loans under FHA’s insured 
programs. Such loans are available for 
the purchase of homes and for the de- 
velopment of rental and cooperative hous- 
ing projects. FHA insurance of such 
loans enables lenders to offer borrowers 
more favorable terms than they might 
otherwise secure. 


UPUSA Moderator’s Proclamation 


THANKSGIVING—1960 


As Moderator of the 172nd General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
I call on the members of our communion 
to observe worshipfully, Thursday, No- 
vember 24, 1960, as a Day of Thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for his continued 
goodness and manifold mercies toward 
us. 

On that day, let our people, as befits 
Christian citizens of this land, gather 
in their appointed places of worship to 
offer heartfelt thanks to God in the name 
of Jesus Christ our Redeemer and our 
Lord. 

Let us gratefully remember that God, 
by his goodness, has created us; by his 
bounty has sustained and prospered us; 
by his fatherly discipline has corrected 
and directed us; by his patience has 
borne with us in our sins; and by his 
Love has redeemed us for himself. 

Let us gratefully remember all of his 
dealings with us which manifest his great 
love for us; and for those also in which 
his love is hidden from our eyes; for 
friendship and duty; for good hopes and 
precious memories; for the joys that cheer 


us, and the trials that teach us to trust 
in him. 

Let us gratefully remember all the 
tokens of his mercy; his protection round 
about us; his guiding hand upon us. 

Let us gratefully remember his un- 
bounded favor unto our land; his gifts 
of liberty and order; unity and peace; 
peaceful times and fruitful seasons. 

Above all, let us gratefully remember 
that in his inestimable love he redeemed 
the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
gave to all mankind the means of grace 
and the hope of glory. 

Let us, therefore, as we give thanks 
unto Almighty God for all his benefits 
toward us, also beseech him to give us 
that due sense of all his mercies, that our 
hearts may be unfeignedly thankful, and 
that we may show forth our praise, not 
only with our lips, but also in our lives. 

May he grant unto us, along with his 
continued gifts and magnanimous mer- 
cies, hearts to love him and wills to serve 
our fellowmen. And, may we delight in 
all things to do his blessed will and seek 
to walk before him in holiness and right- 
eousness all our days.—HERMAN L. Tur- 
NER, Moderator. 
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MILTON AND BUNYAN UP-TO-DATE 


By HENRY T. LILLY 


GOD, MAN, AND SATAN: Patterns of 
Christian Thought and Life in ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the Great Theolo- 
gians. Roland Mushat Frye. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 184 pp., $3.75. 

Mr. Frye is to be commended for writ- 
ing a work which should be of great in- 
terest to students of English literature and 
to those who are trained in the works of 
the major theologians. It is no disparage- 
ment of this important analysis to state 
that it is something of an introductory 
study to a more thorough grounding in 
two powerful religious works in English 
literature and to a serious discipline in 
some of the most provocative and stimu- 
lating theologians in the Protestant tra- 
dition. 

Today Western culture is experiencing 
a theological renaissance and one result 
is that both Paradise Lost and Pilgrim’s 
Progress assume fresh significance. This 
theological renaissance is due in large 
measure, in Protestantism at least, to the 
works of such contemporary thinkers as 
Barth, Niebuhr, and many others. They 
have helped to create a climate which 
has revived Christian ideas and which 
has made them very much a part of the 
intellectual atmosphere today. Mr. Frye 
seeks to show that this theological re- 
newal is not a totally new departure in 
Christianity but rather bases itself in a 
recovery of major emphases in the Chris- 
tian tradition going back to Augustine 
and even beyond. He uses the two literary 
masterpieces to show that Milton and 
Junyan have quite as much to contribute 
to contemporary Christian thought as 
contemporary Christian thought has to 
contribute to an understanding of Milton 
and Bunyan. In fact, Mr. Frye inter- 
relates the insights of what he calls “‘the 
renascence of Christian thought” with 
Paradise Lost and Pilgrim’s Progress 
in order to establish a vital interaction 
between living literature and _ living 
thought. 

Mr. Frye presents the two literary 
works as representative of two major 
theological ideas—faith and works. Mil- 
ton’s major concern, he contends, is with 
an understanding of the Christian faith; 
Bunyan’s major concern, on the other 
hand, is on implementing the Christian 
life. Neither work restricts itself only 
to thought or to life, but the primary 
focusing is different. Mr. Frye consid- 
ers Paradise Lost in connection with the 
Christian vision of reality, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress primarily in connection with the 
distinctive life of the Christian. He does 
this in such a way as to show how Milton 





DR. LILLY is professor of English at David- 
son College in North Carolina. Dr. Frye, 
whose book is reviewed, is professor of Eng- 
lish at Emory University, Ga., and a leader 
in the national Faculty Christian Fellowship. 
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and Bunyan supplement each other and 
“delineate the full compass of Christian 
thought and life, Christian understanding 
and conduct.” 

Specifically, Mr. Frye examines, in the 
light of his stated objectives, Milton’s 
intellectual scheme of evil, time, mortal 
choice, salvation, and the recovery of life 
through redemption. He traces Bunyan’s 
path of allegory, uncovering the meaning 
of the Way, the various forms of apostasy 
and hypocrisy, and the many problems of 
good and evil confronted by Christian 
on his symbolical journey to the Celestial 
City. 

The happy result of Mr. Frye’s study 
is an enlightening and fresh approach to 
the literary works concerned and it is his 
expressed hope that those who read it will 
be stimulated to study the epic and the 
allegory themselves with a larger aware- 
ness of the richness and depth of the 
ideas conveyed and for the Christian’s 
understanding of man’s life under God. 
Profound insights and great beauties are 
available for the non-Christian as well 
as the Christian in Paradise Lost and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e@ Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
makes the pertinent comment that one 
may well ponder the fact that in all 
churches today there has been a sad de- 
cline in evaluating a clerical leader. “‘The 
Catholic used to say that his priest was 
a holy man, the Protestant that his min- 
ister was a fine preacher, and the Jew 
that his rabbi was a great scholar, but 
today the finest compliment they can think 
up is that he is a ‘regular guy.’ ” 


TUESDAY e Huckleberry Finn _ pro- 
tested that his Sunday school teacher had 
got him “all in a sweat” over the plight 
of Moses and the “bullrushers,”’ without 
telling him that Moses had been dead a 
long time. He thereupon lost all interest, 
since “he took no stock in dead people.” 
I must read that to my homiletic class! 


WEDNESDAY e [| met a college chap- 
lain today who complained that, for all 
his interest in Existentialism, his existen- 
tially-minded students never seemed to 
take the next step forward, i.e., into the 
Christian life. It was obvious that he 
had been using Existentialism as a ‘“‘gim- 
mick” rather than something in which 
he is seriously involved. I think students 
are very quick to detect the decoy from 
the real thing, and all honor to them! 


THURSDAY ¢ Some laymen were com- 
plaining tonight that their minister, al- 
though he is an excellent and skilled 
“counsellor” is not a very good pastor, 
and this set me wondering about the dif- 
ference. It seems that the “counsellor” 
is a man who sits in an office, equipped 
with expert psychological knowledge and 
techniques, and is available to people who 
are emotionally sick. These lay folk felt 
the need for a minister who is interested 
in them sick or well, and would be a 
friend to the family in all its normal 
ups-and-downs. 


FRIDAY @ The literary critic, Allan 
Tate, makes a useful distinction between 
“communion” and “communication.” The 
“problem of communication” obsesses us 
today because there is so little “commu- 
nion” between men and men, writers and 
public, preachers and pew. What we 
need is, not how to shout across the di- 
viding lines, but how to rediscover and 
interpret our common experiences. 


SATURDAY © The pastoral committee 
of the church I attend has received seven- 
teen applications for the vacant pastorate, 
but it has wisely decided to consult re- 
sponsible people who are not interested in 
the job for themselves. It has also spent 
quite a time examining its own qualifi- 
cations for laying down qualifications! 


SUNDAY ¢@ The Yorkshire Post tells 
of a church that received an application 
for its vacant pulpit, which read, “Gen- 
tlemen, I have many qualifications which 
I think you would appreciate. ... I am, 
however, over 50, I have never preached 
in one place more than three years, in 
some places I have left town after my 
work caused riots, I admit that I have 
been in jail three or four times, my health 
is not too good. I have not got on too 
well with other religious leaders. I am 
not too good at keeping records.” Sig- 
nature? The Apostle Paul. 
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EDITORIAL 


After the Election 


Genuine advances would be recorded 
if we could only capitalize on the pas- 
sionate intensity generated each quadren- 
nium for our respective candidates for 
the Presidency—if even a small fraction 
of the attention, reading and discussion 
of vital issues which have characterized 
this fall could be sustained during the 
time between now and the next election. 

Churches and churchmen will do well 
to stimulate and encourage a continuing 
involvement in such discussions. It is 
obvious that most people are incredibly 
ill-informed and therefore likely to be 
swayed by propaganda, stimulated fears 
and prejudices. Why is it that our po- 
litical decisions are more likely to be 
emotional rather than rational, and to be 
defended with a heated intensity that 
brooks no challenge on_ intellectual 
grounds ? 














Since the average American does not 
become involved in deep thought about 
or study of even crucial issues of govern- 
ment policy, this every-fourth-year ex- 
posure finds him ill-equipped to weigh 
campaign claims and charges. Conse- 
quently, he is inclined to vote his emo- 
tions. In view of this, it is noteworthy 
that he is able to resist the flood of vote- 
inspired propaganda as well as he does. 
(We still think illustrated narratives of 
the fairy tales circulated in the recent 
campaign would be adequate to scare off 
any big, bad wolf, not to speak of ele- 
phants and donkeys.) 

Now that the electorate has spoken, 
all of us have work to do for a united 
and greater America in its relation to the 
world. The burden assumed by the Presi- 
dent is one that is shared by all of us, 
but the level of information and discus- 
sion of most of us pays tribute to little 
more than our intense interest in what 
will be of special advantage to us and 
our kind. 

The candidates this year did little to 


indicate their belief that we are more 
than casually interested in full-scale dis- 
cussions of crucial issues. It is doubtful 
if we have ever had a campaign with so 
scant and superficial a presentation of 
matters that should disturb us. The can- 
didates, obviously, did not think that the 
span of our attention or concern justified 
any more than they gave us. 

With all their limitations and the ab- 
breviated and superficial discussion that 
marked them, the televised debates ush- 
ered in a new day in our national life. 
Nothing has contributed so largely to 
widespread interest in the nominees and 
in their ideas. Their form will be im- 
proved but their unique place in our elec- 
tions is assuredly established. 

The emphasis given to the religion issue 
in the campaign will be good only if it 
stimulates us to explore behind the pat 
phrases, slogans and cliches that have 
long characterized too many discussions 
of the “Catholic” question. With many 
of the divisive problems brought out into 
the open, there will be great gain if the 
discussion is kept open. 

When the Puerto Rican bishops sought 
to dominate the voting practices of their 
people it was thought that this would 
illustrate the effective, iron-clad rule of 
Romanism. Instead, the vote illustrated 
the fact that Roman Catholics, like Prot- 
estants, want to do their own thinking. 
The victorious party has been criticized 
by the bishops for what they describe as 
approval of birth control, lack of vigor- 
ous opposition to common-law marriages, 
and failure to allow released-time reli- 
gious instruction for school children. 

Many of us might stand with the bish- 
ops in their feelings about the two latter 
issues; we do not like their attempt to 
decide an election by direct action and 
threatened penalties. 

Wholehearted support of the President. 

Sustained interest in issues of state. 

If the 1960 election can bring about 
this result there will be notable advances 
for good. 

The tasks challenging us today are so 
great that the best contributions of every 
citizen are none too good if we are to 
measure up to our destiny. 

All of us should be encouraged to see 
the leadership the new President will 
bring to our national life. In Mr. Ken- 
nedy, particularly, we shall also expect 
to see the fears stimulated by the thought 
of a Roman Catholic in this high office 
shown to be irrational and unfounded. 
We have this confidence because of his 
personal record and his unqualified sup- 
port of our traditional emphases. He 
knows that on this question as on every 
other he will be under a gigantic spot- 
light and even if he had not given his 
own assurances he would be aware of the 
consequences of imprudent acts. We have 
no qualms on this score. 

Further, along with the great majority 
of Americans, we salute our new Presi- 


dent and we wish for him a notable ad- 
ministration, dedicated to the common 
welfare of our people and to our best 
efforts as a leader of the free world. 


Three Books for Presbyterians 


Basic Beliefs of the Reformed Faith 
has been written by Felix B. Gear, dean 
of Columbia Seminary, as a study book 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., centennial 
observance, but it is so designed as to be 
of stimulating value to individuals and 
groups within or without this fellowship 
at any time. It provides for six or twelve 
study periods under headings that any 
Christian group will find profitable to 
follow: (1) The Sovereignty of God, 
(2) The Problem and Possibilities of 
Man, (3) Christ: Son of God and Son 
of Man, (4) Salvation: What the Gospel 
Offers Man, (5) The Purpose of Predes- 
tination, (6) The Church of the New 
Testament. 

Teachers and students alike will find 
the popular but penetrating treatment a 
genuine encouragement in their study of 
these crucial and basic issues. It is to be 
hoped that the book will be widely used 
by adult and youth groups not only on 
Sunday mornings, but also on Sunday 
evenings and for week-night groups in 
many kinds of situations. 

T. Watson Street, professor of church 
history at Austin Seminary, is the author 
of The Story of Southern Presbyterians. 
Although the approaching observance 
may be misused by some to focus undue 
attention upon the crucial period one 
hundred years ago, Dr. Street has been 
careful to write a book that simply gives 
a running story of Presbyterians in the 
South since 1687. The 1861 division is 
adequately treated, but so also are other 
divisions in the Presbyterian family. It 
is important for present-day churchmen 
to understand the larger compass of the 
church. 

Many developments, even in more re- 
cent years, are put in proper context by 
Dr. Street and seeing them in relationship 
to other movements will provide valuable 
orientation for every reader. 

THE OUTLOOK’s co-editor, Dr. Thomp- 
son, has written the third book for 1961, 
Tomorrow’s Church/Tomorrow’s World. 
He deals with revolutionary situations in 
evidence today and the challenge which 
these present to the Christian church. He 
is concerned particularly and persistently 
with the part “the people of God’’ must 
play in tomorrow’s world. This is no 
place for spectators or neutrals; the chal- 
lenge is not to pietistic self-containment, 
but rather to vital involvement. He spells 
out what many of the leaders of the 
church see this to mean in regard to urban 
movements, rural needs, the unchurched 
Negro, a new and vital evangelism, 
Christian education and its institutions. 
Finally, in a major concentration, he 
deals with the worldwide fellowship, or 
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A Meditation for Thanksgiving 


SOMEONE TO BE THANKFUL FOR 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“We give thanks to God always for 
you all.” —1 Thessalonians 1:2. 


T IS SOMETIMES an annoyance to 

belong to the human race. But this is 
in our worse moments. In our best mo- 
ments we are thankful we are privileged 
to be members of this extraordinary race. 
Nothing is more appalling than the hu- 
man race at its worst; nothing is more 
tragic than this race; but at its best, there 
is nothing nobler this side of heaven. 

The cynic may point to the cruelties, 
the senselessness and wickedness of man. 
But one of sunnier mind will remember 
how these very forms of breakdown again 
and again call forth, in challenging re- 
sponse, the mercy and wisdom and love 
which human beings, despite all cynics, 
ecclesiastical or secular, do show to their 
fellowmen. 

Two stories will perhaps remind the 
reader of others. “All I know is what I 
see in the papers,” Will Rogers used to 
say. One Associated Press story tells of 
a man who lost his legs a few years ago 
when he fell under a train. He has never 
learned a trade since; he lives on Skid 
Row in a California city. But he wanted 
to see the world, so he rolled out on the 
road, not in a Cadillac, not on muleback 
nor in a bus, but in his wheel-chair. From 
April to June he was rolling or hitch- 
hiking along on the road; in July he 





the missionary enterprise. Many deci- 
sions to be faced here have to do with 
the relationship of church and mission on 
what is called the foreign field. Rank- 
and-file members of the church need to 
understand the important issue involved 
in present adjustments and discussions 
at this point. Contrasting theories of mis- 
sions are outlined as they are urged and 
questioned at the present time. Particu- 
larly does Dr. Thompson stress the fact 
that mature decision will be needed at 
this point in view of pressure from abroad 
and also because “our two major Presby- 
terian bodies which join in building in- 
digenous churches in so many lands have 
espoused contrary views regarding the 
issue.”” It concerns basically the place 
and status of the missionary and every 
member of the church will do well to 
become informed about the situation. 

The committee in charge of study ma- 
terials for the 1961 anniversary has done 
its work well and every congregation de- 
voting itself with any degree of intensitv 
to the opportunities afforded by individ- 
ual and group study of these books will 
become immeasurably enriched. 

(Gear book, 80 pp., 60¢; Street, 134 pp., 


$1.50: Thompson, 128 pp., $1.50; all paper- 
back. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va.) 
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reached New York City. At the top of 
the Empire State building he took a look 
at the city, went down the elevator and 
began rolling back to the west coast. At 
last accounts he was still in skid row on 
his wheel chair. 

Well, you may say, that is the most 
stupid story I ever heard. Here’s this 
fellow who hasn’t the ambition to learn 
a trade, who wasn’t smart enough to stay 
out from under trains, who admits he 
hitch-hiked whenever he could, bumming 
his way from coast to coast and back. 
From skid row to skid row, and so what? 

My friend, you are talking just like 
a cynic. Let’s waive the question, What 
good did the trip do him? Most journeys 
end where they began, skid row or Park 
Avenue. It’s safe to say that this man is 
a better man for his journey, and this 
cannot be said for all travelers. At all 
events he returned with a good opinion 
of the human race. 

“Tt wasn’t hard,” he is reported to have 
said. “I’d just roll my wheel chair up 
to the road and wait and wait. And pretty 
soon some good guy would come along 
and give me a lift.” 

On the whole trip he passed through 
only one heartless town—heartless so far 
as he was concerned—Oklahoma City. 
He had to wheel himself through eight 
miles of it. 

Now what is the point? It would be 
easy to moralize over the callousness of 
that city; but the point really is: Every- 
where else, for six thousand miles or 
more, this strange traveler found friend- 
ship and help. What are eight miles 
against six thousand? The point really 
is, not that the man went on his journey 
without funds, but that he was courageous 
enough to make the journey at all. Let 
us be thankful to belong to the same 
human race. Would you set out for even 
100 miles in a wheel chair? No, but this 
man did. If you saw a man in a wheel 
chair beside the road, would you stop to 
help him? Some people did. A consid- 
erable number of the human race are 
much better people than you and I. 

Let us not begrudge heroism and kind- 
liness, let us not try to talk them down. 
Let us be thankful they are in mankind. 


HE OTHER STORY, seen only in 
the Chicago Tribune, is about a scared 
undertaker and what was done about 
him. The undertaker was also an air- 
plane pilot, but not a very good one. 
Lost above (to him) unexpected clouds, 
in a light plane, he radioed for help. He 
was practically out of gas, besides, he 
said. 
“Relax,” the tower control man at Mid- 
way Field said. “What does your right- 





hand gas gauge read?. .. What does your 
left-hand gas gauge read ?” 

The undertaker told him. 

“Enough for two hours,” the tower man 
said. “Now stay up there and we’ll send 
after you.” 

About that time a TWA Constellation 
was taking off for New York. The cap- 
tain caught the conversation with the 
lost undertaker, and volunteered to go 
after him. So up he went, and at 14,000 
feet broke through the top layer of cloud, 
to find the little plane he was looking for, 
flying northwest as instructed from the 
ground. 

“Get under my wing,” said the com- 
mander of the Constellation to the pilot 
of the Bonanza, “and follow me.” 

So, to make short what must have 
seemed, in the Bonanza, like a very long 
story, the weather experts reported a great 
mass of clouds for fifty miles around 
Chicago, with one hole some 50 miles 
west. That hole had filled up when the 
two planes came where it had been. About 
that time an observer in Joliet reported 
a thin spot; so, to Joliet they went, down 
through the clouds and out in the clear 
at 4,500 feet. By this time the Midway 
signals were faint, but other planes re- 
layed the messages in an informal kind 
of network. The little plane came down 
safely and the Constellation went on its 
way, an hour late but with no protest 
from the passengers, all of whom knew 
what was going on. 

What couldn’t a cynic do with a story 
like that? An undertaker afraid of death, 
an unskilled flier upsetting air traffic for 
miles around, and so forth. But the other 
side is bigger than the cynic’s side. There 
was intelligence and heroism, skill and 
good judgment, the use of many sciences 
and many scientists, all at the service of 
a stranger in trouble. Not least among 
the wonders of that true story is the lack 
of any complaints from the 51 people who 
were going to be late in New York. 

Isn’t it something to be thankful for, 
to belong to the same human race with 
people like that? 


UT MOST PEOPLE will have to 

say: Nothing like that ever happened 
to me. I don’t happen to know any 
heroes, in wheel chairs or airplanes. All 
the heroism I know, I have to read about 
in the papers. 

Wait, now: think. Don’t you know 
anyone to be thankful for? Of course you 
do. And if you will think a bit more, you 
know that this person has critics and per- 
haps enemies who will explain away all 
the good he or she ever did. But you 
know the person better; and you are 
thankful. 

Well, the human race has its critics and 
its enemies, notable among them the 
Devil. Don’t sing the Devil’s song this 
season. Look for the good, think of the 
good, thank God for the good in this 
world! 











UPUSA Executive 
Face Urban Problems 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Thirty-two ex- 
ecutives of United Presbyterian synods 
and presbyteries spent three days here 
attending sessions of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners and holding their own 
seminars on urban planning. 

The denominational representation, the 
first at an annual conference of the secu- 
lar body, was sponsored by the Office of 
Church and Society, a department of the 
UPUSA Board of Christian Education, 
headed by Clifford Earle. 

The churchmen, at their own sessions, 
were addressed by Mery] Ruoss and Perry 
Norton of the Department of the Urban 
Church of the National Council of 
Churches; Dr. Karl Feiss of the Plan- 
ning and Urban Renewal Commission of 
Washington, D.C.; Charles Abrams, a 
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writer on city planning; Melvin M. Web- 
ber, editor of the AIP Journal; Dr. Rob- 
ert Hoover of Wayne State University, 
Mich., and Paul Reid, director of the 
Metropolitan Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Detroit. 


Mayor Speaks 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia, speaking at a luncheon session, 
expressed concern that racial tensions 
could increase in Philadelphia over exist- 
ing inequalities or discriminations in 
housing and employment for non-whites. 

“The migration of Negroes will con- 
tinue and possibly be greater than ever 
as the repression of their rights and ra- 
cial agitation continues in the South,” he 
predicted. He said it is deplorable that 
“most suburbs persist in being isolated, 
all-white islands,” while the cities are 
“jammed with minority groups of low 
income, poorly skilled, badly adjusted to 
urban life and forced to live in tenements, 
and those who do rise above this status 
being denied decent housing because of 
race.” 

In underscoring the need for better 
racial understanding at the grassroots 
level, he cited a recent instance in an all- 
white section of Philadelphia, in which 
a Portuguese family was attacked and 
forced out under the mistaken notion that 
they were Puerto Ricans. 

Obstructions 

The city’s own efforts to sponsor or 

underwrite new homes on an integrated 
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basis has been held up by litigation of 
various kinds, and profiteering tenement 
landlords make some other reforms im- 
possible, he reported. 

City governments are hard pressed and 
lack sufficient resources to solve all of 
their welfare, housing, health or educa- 
tional needs, he said, and suggested two 
possible avenues of reform: Reapportion- 
ment of state legislatures to end domina- 
tion by rural representatives, and a fed- 
eral department of urban affairs of cabi- 
net level. 

“We need to become aware that ours 
has become an almost completely urban 
civilization, and that those who live in 
great metropolitan areas will have to 
learn to live together before we can hope 
to live successfully and intelligently as 
a nation and a world,” he concluded. 

Baltimore and Salisbury, Md., have 
been chosen as pilot areas in which the 
national award-winning telecourse, “The 
Life and Teaching of Jesus,” will be 
shown prior to national distribution. Reg- 
istration information is offered by the 
Maryland Council of Churches, 14 W. 
Madison St., Baltimore. The listening 
audience for the course originating in 
Washington is now estimated at 90,000, 
with Edward W. Bauman of WESLEY 
Theological Seminary and the AMERICAN 
University as the instructor. 


REFUGEE STUDY SHOWS 
ASSIMILATION PROBLEMS 


New York (RNS)—Refugees in the 
professional fields experience greater dif- 
ficulty than skilled or unskilled workers 
in being assimilated into communities 
following their immigration to the United 
States, according to a study published 
here by the National Council of Church- 
es’ Department of Church World Service. 

The study points out that workers are 
able to get jobs quickly in American in- 
dustries while lawyers, for example, must 
make the transition from Roman to An- 
glo-Saxon law, and doctors and teachers 
must qualify for licenses under strict 
standards. 

“Often members of the professions,” 
the survey reports, “fall between two 
chairs as they seek employment. If they 
look for work in their professions they 
are told they do not qualify by American 
standards; if they look for manual or 
clerical work they are told they are over- 
qualified. 

“One does wonder,” the study observes, 
“whether the newcomer who possesses 
years of experience in his profession need 
be subjected to all of the many aptitude 
examinations, not to mention citizenship 
requirements in certain states.” 

Published in a booklet called ““Home- 
less No More,” the study is based on the 
integration into American society of 104 
sample cases out of some 113,000 refu- 
gees resettled by CWS in the last 12 
years. 
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Disciples Take Action on 
Louisville Discrimination 


The International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., encountered 
unanticipated difficulties in the entertain- 
ment of Negro delegates at some eating 
places and rooming facilities. 

The city of Louisville was praised for 
its “fine progress” in eliminating dis- 
crimination and its “statesmanlike” ac- 
tion in bringing about public school in- 
tegration. Tribute was also paid the large 
number of hotels and restaurants that 
providing accommodations regardless of 
race. 

Major focus of the convention’s action 
was directed at its officials who, it was 
felt, could have made certain that a meet- 
ing would not be held except where all 
members of the convention would be re- 
ceived on an equal footing. 

It was proposed that denominational 
officials prepare a list of Louisville es- 
tablishments “whose known policy is dis- 
criminatory” for the guidance of dele- 
gates while apologies were expressed to 
“all our Negro brethren” for any em- 
barrassing incident which occurred. 

Seven years ago the convention meeting 
in Portland, Ore., agreed to meet only 
where delegates would be accommodated 
without discrimination on the basis of 
race. Officials were pointed to this reso- 
lution and were cautioned to “exercise 
utmost diligence to see that the spirit of 
the Portland resolution is observed in 
future assemblies of the convention.” 

In a major action in the Louisville 
meeting the Disciples indorsed sit-in 
demonstrations, urged church groups to 
work actively for a nationwide pattern of 
open occupancy housing and called on 
congregations to move deliberately toward 
making their parishes as interracial in 
character as possible. In one portion of 
the statement they said: 

“One of the deplorable facts of our day 


is that the fellowship of the church, ex- 
pressed in a community of persons serving 
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one another in love, is denied and per- 
verted by discrimination based upon class 
distinctions of color and social status.” 


Van Dusen: Local Work 
Needs Stimulus of Ecumenical 


New York (RNS)—Delegates to the 
semi-annual General Assembly of the 
Protestant Council of the City of New 
York were told that the “most urgent im- 
peratives for local councils of churches 
in the years immediately ahead spring 
in part out of their obligations and op- 
portunities of service to national and 
world ecumenism.” 

Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary here, 
spoke at a dinner session of the council’s 
highest governing body. 

“Tf it be true,” he said, “that many of 
the most pressing problems of world and 
national ecumenism can be worked out 
most promisingly and most hopefully ‘at 
the grass roots,’ if the logic of the present 
stage of ecumenism at every level requires 
more firm and sound grass-rootage, then 
councils of churches have a great respon- 
sibility for service beyond their own 
immediate orbits.” 

“Our day cries for the clear envision- 
ing, and then the resolute achievement,” 
he continued, “of a new state in the ad- 
vance of Christian unity which brings our 
eyes sharply to focus upon the life of 
Christians and their churches in local 
communities—the realization of ‘grass 
roots ecumenicity—of worthy and effec- 
tive Christian unity.” 

“The goal of this ecumenical impera- 
tive for tomorrow,” he said, “is nothing 
less than the demonstration within com- 
munities of the reality of the Body of 
Christ.” 

Cooperating in the Protestant Council 
are 1,700 churches of 31 denominations 
in greater New York. 





Japanese Students Help 
In Distressed Areas 


In efforts to alleviate suffering from 
the effects of rapid social change in the 
northern Kyushu coal mining area, Chris- 
tian students in Japan recently organized 
caravans whose work was widely appre- 
ciated. 

Students from the International Chris- 
tian University, Tokyo Theological Sem- 
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inary, St. Paul’s University (Episcopal) 
and Meiji Gakuin spent three weeks on 
the mission, assisted by students from 
Tokyo Women’s College, Showa Wom- 
en’s College, and Aoyama University on 
an individual basis. Fifty-eight students 
were divided into five teams, spending 
one week in each place. During the three 
weeks they helped 5,000 children in rec- 
reational activities, fellowship, and par- 
ticularly with a noon-time lunch. During 
vacation periods there is no adequate 
substitute for lunches that are provided 
during the school year. Mothers in the 
area helped the students distribute lunch- 
time bread and milk. Flour and milk 
and travel expenses for the students were 
provided by Church World Service. The 
students raised additional funds for the 
project. 

There were many 
witness which was borne among non- 
Christians. One man said, “If your 
Heavenly Father has sent you to do this, 
he must be very great.” A child wrote 
in a composition, “Many people have 
come to look at the situation, but these 
are the first students who have come to 
help us. When I grow up I also want 
to help the people in need.” Another little 
boy wrote, “I liked the students so much 
and when they return I will be very 
lonely. I hope with all my heart that 
they will come again next year.” Some 
parents expressed the same thoughts. 

Observers of the project commented, 
“The purpose was not the teaching of the 
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story of Christianity, but living together 
in the Christian spirit. Out of this grew 
an interest to hear the story of Christi- 
anity.” There were many reports of the 
project both on the radio and in the 
Kyushu newspapers. 


Ise Bay Area 

The Kyodan (United Church) Youth 
Commission in Japan is sponsoring a 
continuing service project which began 
last March, with young people uniting 
their efforts in the typhoon-stricken Ise 
Bay area. Some young people have join- 
ed the project individually, others have 
come in groups with their own leaders. 
The size of groups varied from 50 stu- 
dents of Kanto Gaquin (Baptist) to the 
12 students from the Shinanomachi Stu- 
dent Center. It is estimated that 2,500 
man-days of work were spent and that 
approximately 1,000 young people (with 
some repeating) have participated in the 
project thus far. A similar project will 
begin in the Shizuoka area this fall. 

Another student venture was the work 
camp held at Nogoya during the summer 
where 16 campers from nine countries 
were joined by 18 Japanese in building 
a playground for the Nagoya Christian 
social center. This center is an outgrowth 
of cooperative Christian work following 
the Nagoya typhoon of last year. Dedi- 
cated in September, the center stands as 
a memorial to the thousands who lost 
their lives in typhoon Vera September 26, 
1959, and it memorializes the work of 
hundreds of students who shared in dis- 
aster relief in the area following the 
typhoon. Their efforts opened the way 
for the center and the work camp. 
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THE NEW COVENANT 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for December 4, 1960 
Jeremiah 31:3b-7, 31-34; Romans 8:1-2, 38-39 


When we observe the quarterly com- 
munion service we hear again, as we have 
so often, the familiar words of our Lord, 
“This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood .. .” (1 Cor. 11:25). What new 
covenant? 

To answer this question, to catch the 
full significance of Jesus’ words, and 
to appreciate the full significance of the 
Lord’s Supper, we must turn back to the 
history of Israel, and to the words of 
Jeremiah recorded in chapter 31 of the 
book which bears his name. 


|. As Seen by Jeremiah 

Jeremiah began to prophesy in Judah 
during the reign of Josiah, and continued 
his ministry during the reigns of Jehoa- 
haz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zede- 
kiah, the last forty years of Judah’s na- 
tional existence. In the early part of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, a weak and unprin- 
cipled ruler, Jeremiah took his stand in 
the temple and warned the people that 
the temple itself was no guarantee that 
the nation would withstand the assaults 
of Babylon—this being the great world 
power that was beginning to extend its 
sway over the whole of the Eastern world. 
He told them, on the other hand, that the 
national corruption would make the doom 
of the nation inevitable. 

Jeremiah’s predictions were fulfilled. 
A portion of the nation was carried into 
captivity during the reign of Jehoiakim, 
a second portion during the reign of Jeho- 
iachin, then during the reign of Zedekiah 
there occurred the last terrible seige— 
Jerusalem was captured, the walls of the 
city were razed, the temple was destroyed, 
the people, all but a pitful remnant, were 
carried away into a foreign land. To 
most of the Jews it seemed not only that 
their national existence was finally and 
forever ended, but that the kingdom of 
God had also disappeared, for they iden- 
tified the kingdom with the nation, as we 
are inclined to identify it with the church. 
Just as the destruction of the church 
would lead many of us to despair of the 
working out of God’s purpose in the 
world, so the destruction of the nation 
affected the Jews of Jeremiah’s day. Un- 
der these circumstances Jeremiah wrote 
the great prophecy that is recorded for 
us in Jeremiah 30-31. In it, undismayed 
by Judah’s present adversities, Jeremiah 
writes of the Future Glory of God’s Peo- 
ple. 

In 31:3b-7, a brief portion of this sec- 
tion which has been chosen for our study, 
God assures the unhappy people, now in 
exile, that he has not abandoned them 
and in fact has never ceased to love them. 
“T have loved you,” he says, “with an 
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everlasting love,” a love that cannot be 
broken, a love that never lets us go. God 
had punished Israel, or allowed her to 
suffer the consequences of her own wrong- 
doings, just as he permits us to sin and 
to suffer the consequences of our sins, but 
God does not cease to love the sinner, 
any more than the Father, in Jesus’ para- 
ble, ceased to love the prodigal son. God 
remains faithful, even though Israel has 
proved faithless. 

Then comes the promise—the proof 
of God’s love, the evidence of his faith- 
fulness. “Again I will build you (that is, 
build you up, make you to prosper) and 
you shall be built. O virgin Israel.” Is- 
rael is pictured here, as so often, as a 
maiden, filled now with the joy of living, 
or rather let us say with the joy of the 
dance. As Dr. A. S. Peake has written: 

“It is the whole people which is thus 
to be as light-hearted and enter as fully 
into the merry-making as a young maiden 
would. No doubt the actual dancing and 
timbrel playing on the part of the virgins 
would constitute one of the most charac- 
teristic forms of this festivity.” 

The timbrel, or tabret, he goes on to 
tell us, “consisted of a wooden or metal 
ring, over which a skin was tightly 
stretched. It was a kind of hand-drum 
or tambourine, used especially by wom- 
en, who held it in one hand and played 
on it with the fingers of the other” (cf. 
Ex. 15:20-21; Judges 11:34). The na- 
tion which enjoys God’s favor will have 
time and place for the joyous activities 
of the young. And there will be economic 
prosperity—and security. Israel’s vine- 
yards, it is clear, had been destroyed. “To 
replant them (vs. 5) implies that the own- 
ers were confident in the security of their 
tenure. For while corn may be sown and 
reaped within a few months, several years 
have to pass before the vineyard .. . 
makes any return.” 

When God’s love for Israel has been 
fully realized the people so long estranged 
(the northern and the southern kingdom) 
will be reconciled and again united—be- 
cause of their common faith—in their 
worship. “For there shall be a day when 
watchmen will call on the hill country 
of Ephraim (the heart of Israel, the 
northern confederacy), ‘Arise, and let us 
go up to Zion (the religious capital of 
Judah), to the Lord our God.’ ” 

And so Jeremiah, often called the weep- 
ing prophet, calls upon the people to sing 
aloud for gladness and to raise shouts— 
the next clause should probably read— 
“on the top of the mountains” (31:7). 

But there is a still greater manifesta- 
tion of God’s love. No matter how great 
our prosperity, how great our joy, there 


is always the possibility that it will be 
vitiated by human sin. Estranged from 
God men become estranged from one an- 
other, and joy is turned again into mourn- 
ing. Is there then no cure—no final hope 
that sin and its ugly brood shall be van- 
quished? Jeremiah says that there is: 
“Behold the days are coming, says the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel... .” 

A covenant is an agreement or compact 
made between man and man or between 
man and God. The New Covenant of 
which Jeremiah speaks is contrasted with 
the older Covenant which God had made 
with Israel at Sinai. The offer of that 
covenant is recorded in Exodus 19:5. 
After God had brought the children of 
Israel out of Egypt he had said to them 
through Moses: “If you will obey my 
voice and keep my covenant, you shall be 
my own possession among all people and 
you shall be to me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation.” The people accepted 
the terms which God offered and it was 
this covenant which lay at the basis of 
God’s dealings with the Chosen People 
throughout the Old Testament period. In 
fact, “Old Testament” means nothing 
more nor less than Old Covenant. 

But the Old Covenant had failed. God’s 
fundamental requirements were recorded 
in the Ten Commandments (Ex. 20:1- 
17; 24:1-8). Israel’s continued disobe- 
dience to this basic law had released Je- 
hovah from his obligations. The old 
Sinaitic covenant, Jeremiah saw, was 
now annulled by the dissolution of Is- 
rael’s national existence. But God gave 
Jeremiah to see that in the days to come 
he would enter into a new covenant with 
his people, a new kind of covenant, a 
covenant that would provide against the 
failure that had overtaken its predecessor 
and have permanent validity. This New 
Covenant would have three important 
characteristics: 





1. The law would be written upon 
men’s hearts. Under the Old Covenant 
the law had been written upon tables of 
stone and there had been a multitude of 
precepts which did not always demand the 
allegiance of the individual Israelite. 
Under the New Covenant, the law would 
be an inner code, voluntarily accepted, 
not an outward one, externally imposed. 
In other words, under the New Covenant 
men would do God’s will naturally and 
spontaneously, because it was their own 
will, an integral part of their personality, 
the law of their nature. 

“To a baby or a young child the law is 
chiefly negative, a series of don’ts, which 
he does not understand and which he obeys 
from compulsion; this is necessary for the 
child’s good, but as soon as possible the 


wise parent will write the law on the 
child’s heart.” 


As a matter of fact, every real parent 
tries to equip his child with a set of prin- 
ciples which shall become the child’s own 
principles and guide him as he meets 
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specific problems through life. Jeremiah 
says this is God’s ideal for mankind 
which will be finally realized under the 
New Covenant. 

2. There will be a universal knowledge 
of God. After the Exodus God had prom- 
ised, “I will be their God and they shall 
be my people.” That had been the rela- 
tionship which the Old Covenant had 
been designed to establish, but God’s 
purpose had been thwarted by Israel’s 
disobedience. Under the New Covenant 
it would finally be achieved: ‘No longer 
shall each man teach his neighbor and 
teach his brother, saying, ‘Know the 
Lord,’ for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them to the greatest, says the 
Lord.” 

Here again it is the personal firsthand 
knowledge of God that Jeremiah empha- 
sizes. A great many people know God 
only by hearsay; they know only what 
other people have told them; they have 
no independent knowledge of their own, 
no personal communion with God; no real 
insight into his character, purpose or will. 
Jeremiah predicts that under the New 
Covenant the time will come when every 
man will have a personal, firsthand 
knowledge of God—which, to Jeremiah, 
means especially a knowledge of God’s 
character, an understanding of his will. 
See Jer. 22:15-16; 9:24. 

3. There will be forgiveness of sins. 
To Jeremiah this was fundamental. “TI 
will put my law within them . they 
shall all know me .. . for I will forgive 
their iniquity and I will remember their 
sin no more.” Sin has been the great 
thing that has separated God and man. 
There can be no real covenant relations 
between God and man unless there is 
forgiveness of sin; unless somehow sin 
as a barrier is overcome. The New Cove- 
nant, said Jeremiah, will be based on the 
forgiveness of sin. 

We cannot read these words of Jere- 
miah without going in memory to that 
upper chamber where Jesus broke bread 
and said, “This is my body which is 
given for you,” and then passed the cup 
saying, “This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood” (Lk. 22:20). Jesus there 
claimed that his death would usher in 
the new covenant between God and man 
which Jeremiah had predicted. And as 
we eat the bread and drink of the cup 
we claim its benefits and pledge anew our 
devotion to the Savior who has made it 
possible. 


ll. As Developed by Paul 

Paul’s letter to the Romans was writ- 
ten some years after Jesus’ words regard- 
ing the New Covenant. In chapter 8 of 
this epistle the great apostle describes 
some of the consequences of faith in 
Christ as he had experienced them in his 
own life. We look at only a portion of 
this rich chapter. 

The “therefore” in 8:1 refers back to 
previous verses in which Paul has ex- 
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pounded his doctrine of justification by 
faith; the doctrine, that is, that faith in 
Jesus brings forgiveness of sins and 
fruitful fellowship with God. Says Paul, 
“There is therefore now no condemnation 
for those who are in Christ Jesus.” Paul 
means, of course, that God does not con- 
demn us—if, that is, we are “in Christ.” 
But what does it mean to be “in Christ” ? 
John Knox in The Interpreter’s Bible 
thinks the expression refers to those who 
belong to the new community of which 
Christ Jesus is the head and the center, 
i.e., to the body of Christ. More likely it 
refers to those who center their life in 
Christ, or, more simply, who put their 
faith in Christ as Savior and Lord, or 
who live in fellowship with the risen 
Christ. If one has such faith, or lives 
in such fellowship, however, he will be- 
come a member of the church, and it is 
hard to see how he can live in Christ 
apart from the church, which is his body. 

Why is there no condemnation to them 
who are in Christ Jesus? Paul tells us 
in verse 2: “For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus has set me free 
from the law of sin and death.” Law is 
used here in both cases in the sense of 
rule or authority. The rule or authority 
or direction of the Spirit frees us from 
the rule, or reign, or authority of sin, 
whose ultimate issue is death. The Spirit 
here is the Holy Spirit, and the Holy 
Spirit, to put it very simply, is God in 
us, Christ (the Living Christ) in us, or, 
in other words, the power and presence 
of God in man. He is called the Spirit 
of life here because he brings life, or 
because the Spirit is essentially life (the 
life of God in man). It is the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus because the Spirit is 
given to those who live in Jesus, that is, 
to those who have faith in Jesus as Savior 
and Lord, or who live in fellowship with 
him. We cannot overcome sin simply by 
accepting a set of ideals or a code of ethics, 
whose binding character we acknowledge. 
On the other hand, if we live in Christ the 
Spirit enters and directs our lives from 
within, so freeing us from the grip of 
sin, which ends in death. Paul does not 
mean, of course, that sin is completely 
overcome. ‘He means to say that the 
possession by the Spirit has broken the 
power of sin and death, so that the man 
in Christ finds himself actually enjoying 
a partial victory and freedom”’—a partial 
victory and freedom which gives hope for 
the final victory hereafter. 

Paul continues to develop this thought 
in the first half of the chapter (8:1-17). 
In the second half of the chapter he 
points out that in Jesus we have victory 
not only over sin, but also over untoward 
circumstances. “If God is for us,” he 
asks in vs. 31, “who is against us?”— 
in other words, what does it matter who is 
against us? Relatives, friends, business 
associates, the government—may all be 
against us, but if God is for us, it will 


work for good. “He who did not spare 
his own Son, but gave him up for us all” 
—gave him up to ingratitude, suffering, 
and death—“‘will he not also give us all 
things with him?” Notice that Christ’s 
love is only God’s love moving in and 
through Christ. Having given us this 
greatest gift of his love, we cannot doubt 
but that he will give us whatever else is 
necessary for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. But observe, not without him. 
As Edward Hastings has said: 

“It may be that without Christ God will 
in his providence give us many things and 
many good things too. He may give us 
health. He may give us riches, he may 
give us much worldly comfort and pros- 
perity. But... his best gifts ... he gives 
only with Christ.” 

But what about these charges which 
men bring against us, these prickings of 
our own conscience? Enemies of all sorts 
brought charges against Paul but such 
charges did not trouble him, for the only 
Master he sought to please was Christ. 
He knew that he fell far short of perfec- 
tion (Phil. 3:12) but God in Christ would 
forgive him. As Paul says: “Who shall 
bring any charge against God’s elect?” 
The doctrine of election, as Paul uses it 
here, is not intended to raise questions 
in men’s minds. All who love God, all 
who have faith in Christ are included 
among the elect—our faith, our love, as 
we have indicated, bring only a response 
to his love, his choice first of us. “It is 
God who justifies” —i.e., forgives. “It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for 
us.” (Here the Kjv is better than the 
RSV.) 

“Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” That is the all-important 
question, for so long as we are in the 
love of Christ there is nothing that can 
harm us in the citadels of our souls. As 
Sanday says: 

“His love is our security. And that love 
is so strong that nothing on earth can 
come between us and it.” 

Nothing—not tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or nakedness, or peril or 
the sword. Paul, as we have already seen, 
is writing out of his own experience. 

He was not disturbed by the fact of 
suffering. Why should he be, and why 
should we be? “As it is written, ‘For thy 
sake (i.e., for the sake of Christ) we are 
being killed all the day long; we are re- 
garded as sheep to be slaughtered.’ ” The 
gospel does not guarantee that we shall 
escape misfortune; it enables us, rather, 
to find in it a blessing, and not a curse. 

“No,” Paul continues, “in all these 
things we are more than conquerors— 
through him who loved us”—not in our 
own strength, but in his. Commenting on 
these verses, Paul Tillich writes: Provi- 
dence 


“ 


_ +. is certainly not a vague promise 
that, with the help of God, everything will 
come to a good end; there are many things 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE DEAD SEA COMMUNITY. By Kurt 
Schubert. Trans. by John W. Doberstein. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 178 pp., $3.75. 

This is a clear, simple, yet solid guide 
to the history and characteristics, beliefs 
and practices of the Qumram sect which 
produced the Dead Sea Scrolls. The au- 
thor, who is professor of Jewish Religion 
and Culture in the University of Vienna, 
is a distinguished scholar in the field of 
the Judaism of the early Christian period. 
He avoids the sensationalism and bias 
that have haunted many of the writers on 
the Scrolls and allows the documents to 
speak for themselves. The strength of the 
book lies in the discussion of the relation 
of the sect to rabbinic Judaism on the one 
hand, and to early Christianity on the 
other. This work is heartily recommended 
to all serious students of the Scrolls. 

CHARLES T. FRITSCH. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





GOD‘S UNFOLDING PURPOSE. By Su- 
zanne de Dietrich. Westminster Press. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 287 pp., $4.50. 

One of the current trends in the study 
of the Bible expresses itself in books 
which interpret the whole Bible in terms 
of a single purposive movement. In a 
“guide to the study of the Bible” Suzanne 
de Dietrich emphasizes the successive acts 
by which God works to accomplish the 
salvation of the world he created. She 
surveys the two testaments, book by book, 
calling attention to those features which 
center in the Christ, who is seen either 
in expectation, in person or in retrospect. 

Miss de Dietrich introduces sections 
of her book with quotations from Pascal, 
who could declare, “without Scripture, 


which has Jesus Christ as its sole concern, 
we understand nothing.” Not all stu- 
dents would agree that the “sole concern”’ 
of all parts of the Bible is Jesus Christ, 
but it is helpful to see the laws, letters, 
institutions and history of both testaments 
from the perspective of the normative rev- 
elation of God made in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 
JAMEs H. GaltLey, Jr. 

Columbia Theological Seminary. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND CATHOLIC DOC- 
TRINE. By Alvah W. Sulloway. Beacon 
Press, Boston. 257 pp., $3.95. 

The author maintains that the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church on birth 
control is logically indefensible, and that 
it may even be a threat to the survival of 
our society in which we are witnessing 
a worldwide population explosion. Mr. 
Sulloway is a Harvard-trained attorney 
who documents his presentation with great 
care and at great length. He shows how 
Roman Catholic writers attributed great 
evils to the use of contraceptives, as they 
claimed that such use resulted in sep- 
arating intercourse from parenthood. 
Then he shows how, after the discovery 
of the “safe” period by Ogino and Knaus, 
Roman Catholic writers acclaimed the 
rhythm method of birth control, in spite 
of the fact that it also involves the sep- 
aration of intercourse from parenthood. 
He further holds that the Catholic con- 
cept of natural law as applied to contra- 
ception and the Rhythm is ambiguous. 

Aldous Huxley, who wrote the preface 
to this book, claims that the aforemen- 
tioned writers overlook the Law of Equi- 
librium, and further states: 


“And if we choose to upset the general 
ecological balance of the planet by prac- 





DR. THOMPSON (continued) 

that come to a bad end. And it is not the 
maintenance of hope in every situation; 
there are situations in which there can 
be no hope. ... Faith in divine Providence 
is the faith that nothing can prevent us 
from fulfilling the ultimate meaning of 
our existence. Providence does not mean 
a divine planning by which everything is 
predetermined, as in an efficient machine. 
Rather, Providence means that there is 
a creative and saving possibility in every 
situation, which cannot be destroyed by 
any event. Providence means that the 
demonic and destructive forces within our- 
selves and our world can never have an 
unbreakable grasp upon us, and that the 
bond which connects us with the fulfilling 
love can never be disturbed.”—(The Shak- 
ing of the Foundations: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons.) 


It is in this last thought that Paul finds 
his final assurance. 

“For I am sure that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor 
power, nor height nor depth nor anything 
else in all creation will be able to separate 
us from the love of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


In this catalogue he includes all the 
powers and all the uncertainties which 
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threaten our security. 


“There is the fear of death and the still 
more crippling fear of life itself. There 
are the inscrutable and quite equivocal 
forces both of nature and of spirit (angels, 
principalities ... powers... nor anything 
else in all creation). There is the sharp 
insistence of things present, and the fate- 
ful fascination of things to come. There 
is the inexplicable way in which we can 
be raised high or brought low.” [Height 
and depth are astrological terms. The 
ancients believed that everyone was born 
under some particular star, and according 
to its “height” or “depth” at the moment 
he came to honor or disaster. Curiously 
enough many still hold this belief. ] 


All of these terrors to body, mind and 
spirit Paul knew as well as we. But for 
him they were no longer things of which 
one need be afraid, or by which one’s 
fate need be determined. None of these 
things, nothing in the world or out of it, 
nothing past, present or future can sep- 
arate us from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. It is that, above all, which enables 
us to be more than conquerors in “these” 
and all other things. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


ticing intensive death control without—at 
the same time practicing intensive birth 
control, we and our children and our chil- 
dren’s children .. . will infallibly be pun- 
ished by malnutrition, by world-wide fam- 
ine, by promiscuous overcrowding ... , 
by chronic political unrest, chronic war, 
and enslavement under totalitarian sys- 
tems of government” (p. xvi). 


Mr. Sulloway concludes that it is pos- 
sible for both contraception (a surer 
means of birth control) and the Rhythm 
to be used wisely or unwisely. 

This book is for those who are mature 
enough to be concerned about the great 
issues of our day. 


ARNOLD B. RHODES. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 
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Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 20¢, paper. 

William Cowper. God’s Lonely Man. Peter 
Gordon White. Upper Room, Nashville, 
Tenn. 20¢, paper. 

God’s Windows. Helen Betelle Hamlin. 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 20¢, paper. 

Points for Emphasis. Clifton J. Allen. 
Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 95¢. 

Christmas. American Annual of Christ- 
mas Literature and Art. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. $1.50, 
gift edition. $3.50, cloth. 

Layman’s Bible Commentary. Vol. 9— 
Psalms (A. B. Rhodes); Vol. 12—Jeremiah, 
Lamentations (H. T. Kuist); Vol. 20—Book 
of Acts (Albert C. Winn); Vol. 25—1, 2, 3 
John, Jude, Revelation (Julian Price Love). 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $7, set. 
$2, each. 

How to Teach John. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1.50, 
paper. 

How to Study John. Joseph M. Gettys. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $1.75, 
paper. 

Uniform Lesson Commentary. Arthur H. 
Getz, ed. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.95. 

Word and Sacrament. Donald Macleod. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
$4.65. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Frederick C. Low from New Orleans, 
La., to the Towson church, Chesapeake 
and Highland Aves., Towson 4, Md. 

Joseph C. Wagner from Havelock, N. C., 
to the Stockbridge, Ga., church, Dec. 1. 

Otto Kay from Ila, Ga., to the Calhoun, 
Ga., church, 224 Trammel St. 

Z. E. Lewis from Lynchburg, Va., to 
Turbeville, Va. 

John K. Mann from Cape Charles, Va., 
to Elkins, W. Va. 

N. P. Farrior has retired as minister of 
the Pink Hill, N. C., church and is living 
at Rose Hill, N. C. 

Ernest G. Crawford from St. Louis, Mo., 
(UPUSA) to the Festus, Mo., church. 

Julian F. Craig, Jr., from Saluda, S. C., 
to the James Island church, Charleston, 
8. C. 

Arthur G. Courtenay from Roxboro, 
N. C., to the Willow Springs, N. C., and 
Friendship churches 

Kenneth L. Christy from Versailles, 
Ky., to the Tims Memorial church, Rt. 2, 
Lutz, Fla. 

William H. Cheatham, formerly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, now 
seves the First (U.S.) church, Box 111, 
Rusk, Texas. 

B. Hampton Bowman of Austin, Texas, 
has been divested of the office of the 
ministry without censure by John Knox 
Presbytery. 

Henry R. Gooch from West Point, N. Y. 
(UPUSA), to Calvary church, 5412 An- 
drus Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

W. Robert Floyd, 2nd Airborne Battle 
Group, 504th Infantry, Office of the Chap- 
lain, Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Robert G. Eppler from Fern Creek, Ky. 
(UPUSA) to Louisville Presbytery (U.S.) 
associate director, Louisville Area Coun- 
cil of Churches, 210 Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. 

The name of James R. Ellington, for- 
merly of Festus, Mo., has been erased 
from the roll of St. Louis Presbytery. 

James Porter Duncan from Bridgeton, 
Mo., to the Troy, Mo., church. 

Charles A. Dodson, former Abbeville, 
S. C., pastor, is now teaching in a Green- 
ville, S. C., high school, 304 McDonald 
St. 

Robert S. Dendy from Clarkesville, Ga., 
to the Galax, Va., church. 

J. O. Howell, former Wentworth, N. C., 
pastor, is now teaching in the public 
schools of Norman Park, Ga., Rt. 1. 

Robert M. Horne, who has been study- 
ing at Columbia Seminary, has become 
minister of the Lyons, Ga., church, 204 
W. Gordon St. 

L. Allen Holley from York, Ala., to the 
Crane, Texas, church. 

Henry S. Stout from Atlantic Beach, 
Fla., to 837 Baldwin Ct., Port Charlotte, 
Fla. 

H. Edward Morren from Hattiesburg, 
Miss., to the Champion Hill church, 
Camden, Ark. 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President 
Box O, Montreat, N. C. 


A. E. Fortune from Dillon, S. C., to the 
New Bethel and St. James churches, 309 
N. Sanborn St., Florence, S. C. 

W. J. Coleman of the Premont, Texas, 
church has retired from the active minis- 
try. 

Charles Edward Wolfe from 
Texas, to the Killeen, Texas, 
1302 Carol Way. 

Henry W. Malcolm, Jr., from Decatur, 
Ga., to the First church, Deland, Fla. 

James E. Lindsey, Jr., from Afton, Va., 
to the Olivet church, Rt. 2, Box 76, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 


Overton, 
church, 


United Presbyterian, USA 

G. Schubert Frye, associate executive 
of the Synod of New York, will become 
associate secretary in the department of 
town and country work of the UPUSA 
Board of National Missions, New York, 
Jan. 1. 

John H. McDonald from Lake City, 
Mich., to 1003 Third St., Brilliant, Ohio. 

James G. McConnell, Wichita, Kans., 
has accepted a call to the Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., church. 

Alvin C. Currier, Mountain Lake, Minn., 
has returned from a year in Germany 
following an exchange with Walter Den- 
nig. 

Gene Siekman from Dubuque, Iowa, to 
the Federated Church, Marshall, Minn. 

William J. Tammen, formerly of Col- 
chester, Ill., serves the Bethel church, 


Reading, Minn. 
Clair V. McNeel, formerly of Lisbon, 
now serves the Rushford, 


| a a 
church. 

Jerome Lofgren from Dawson, Minn., 
to 10651 Madison St., N. E., Anoka, Minn., 
in a new church development. 

Leland B. Issleib from Edgerton, Minn., 
to assistant minister of the First church, 
373 Fourth Ave., S., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Charles S. Stevens from St. Paul, Minn., 
to the First church, Virginia, Minn. 

Donald lan Maclinnes, formerly of San 
Diego, Calif., now serves as associate 
minister of the Placentia, Calif., church. 

John E. Cantelon, formerly of the Phila- 
delphia Campus Christian Life staff, has 
been installed as chaplain at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

Harold L. Denhart from Tontogany, 
Ohio, to assistant minister of Westmin- 
ster Community Church, Long Beach 
Calif. 

Frank Smith, formerly of the California- 
Nevada Conference of the Methodist 
Church, is associate minister of the First 
church, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Minn., 


A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


Calvin H. Buchanan from Hartford, 
Conn., to the First church, Maumee, Ohio, 

Thomas H. Hedges from Thomasville, 
Conn., to the Schojarie, N. Y., church. 

Richard G. Douse, formerly of Yardville, 
N. J., is at 10 Arlington St. Ext., Burling- 
ton, Mass., leading in the development 
of a new Burlington church. 


DEATHS 


Harry B. Wade, 65, pastor of the Hunts- 
ville, Ala., church since 1947, died Oct. 20, 
Earlier pastorates were in Mississippi, 
Memphis and Atlanta. He suffered a heart 
attack two weeks before his death. He 
returned to his work five months earlier, 
following an attack last year. 

Charles Thomas Barton, 77, of Ashland, 
Ky., died Oct. 15. Before making his re- 
tirement home in Ashland he served a 
group of churches in Greenbrier Presby- 
tery (W. Va.). 

Albert W. Wood, 80, pastor at Keysville, 
Va., 1944-55, died in Richmond, Va., Oct. 
10. 

Frank A. Gageby, 82, who served in Ft. 
Madison, lowa, since retirement two 
years ago, died Oct. 15 in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., while visiting a former pastorate, the 
Crafton church, which was observing its 
75th anniversary. 

AUSTIN LECTURES 


Speakers for the mid-winter lecture 
week at Austin (Texas) Seminary Jan. 
30-Feb. 3 will be Paul L. Lehmann of the 
Harvard Divinity School, H. Shelton 
Smith, Duke University, and Warner L. 
Hall. Dr. Lehmann will give the Currie 
Lectures on “The Context of Conscience”; 
Dr. Smith. the Jones Lectures on “Pat- 
terns of the Southern Mind’; Dr. Hall, 
the Westervelt Lectures on “The Rele- 
vance of the Gospel.” 


SAN ANTONIO HONOR 

James W. Laurie, president of Trinity 
University, received the Exchange Club’s 
Golden Deeds award for 1960 in San 
Antonio, Texas. The award is given 
annually to a member of the community 
who has rendered civic service “over 
and beyond the call of routine civic 
duty.” 


WORLD COUNCIL 

Roderick S. French of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., has been 
named executive secretary of the Youth 
Department of the World Council of 
Churches, succeeding Philip Potter, who 
has become a general secretary of the 
Methodist Missionary Society in London. 


Fine Arts Center 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 
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